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A THIRD CENTURY ETRUSCAN TOMB^ 



The objects here published were acquired in 1913 by the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. They are said to have constituted 
the complete equipment of a tomb at Chiusi. Since nothing in 
the nature of the objects contradicts this statement, it may be 
accepted as a working basis. 

I. The Cinerary Urn 

The urn (No. 13.2860)2 is of the usuallate Etruscan form (Figs. 1 and 2). 
The material is travertine, the lid being smoother and less porous than the 
chest. The chest is 51.5 cm. high, 71 by 36 cm. at the bottom, 63 by 30 cm. 
at the top, and the lid 75.7 cm. long, 34.7 cm. wide, and 52.5 cm. high. A 
small spot on the back of the lid is restored and the ends of the chest below 
the panels are slightly damaged. Otherwise the condition of the urn is excel- 
lent and a great deal of the paint remains. 

On the lid a woman wearing a low necked, sleeveless tunic held in by a belt 
reclines upon two cushions. A veil falls from her head over her shoulders, her 
right hand holds the folds of a mantle which is draped over her legs, and on her 
right foot, which protrudes slightly beyond the edge of the lid, is a sandal. 
Her waved hair is parted in front and held back by a narrow band. Around 
her neck is a torque and on her right arm two twisted bracelets; the one above 
the elbow is composed of two parallel rings, the one below, a spiral bracelet 
with S-shaped ends, encircles the wrist twice. A slight ridge on the third 
finger of the left hand may indicate a ring. An incised inscription extends 
across the front and part of the left ^end of the lid. 

On the front of the chest in a sunk panel is a winged monster resting on a 
projecting base. It has the body of a youth and, instead of legs, two coiled 
fish-tails ending in double fins and covered at their juncture with the body 
with a fin-like girdle. On its forehead is a pair of small wings, in its left hand 
a sword, in its right a stone (?). Painted on the moulding above the panel is 
an egg-and-dart pattern; on each side a fluted column. A patera in a sunk 
panel decorates each end. The portion below the panels, on both front and 

1 1 am deeply indebted to Mr. L. D. Caskey, Curator of Classical Antiquities 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, for permission to publish this material, 
for his untiring assistance while I was studying the objects, and for most val- 
uable suggestions. I also wish to thank Professor George H. Chase of Harvard 
University for his unfailing aid at every difficult point and for carefully reading 
the manuscript, and Miss G. M. A. Richter of the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, whose keen criticism was most helpful. 

2 The numbers are those of the registry of the museum. 
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ends, is hewn into the form of a double scroll. The back of the chest is un- 
adorned. 

The color is distributed as follows: black, the background of the panels, the 
retreating areas below the scrolls at the bottom, the outline of the egg-and-dart 
pattern; hrovM; the woman's eyes and brows, the monster's hair, the outline of 
the capitals; vivid sea-green, the monster's fish-tails, the lower half of his wings 
and a border around the upper half, the wings on his forehead, the fluting of 
the columns, a broad band over the left end of each cushion, four (?) of the 
eggs on the moulding; red, the woman's hair, lips, and nostrils, the monster's 
lips, nostrils, eyes, and eyebrows, a longitudinal stripe on each fish-tail, the 
fins in which they terminate, two sections of the egg pattern, the background 
of the columns, parts of the capitals, the pattern on the scrolls below the relief, 
the letters of the inscription; pink, the veil, the mantle, two stripes enclosing 
the blue band on the cushions, the upper part of the monster's wings, the 
coiled extremities of his girdle, two sections of the egg pattern. There is no 
trace of color on the remaining portions. 

As is well known, urns of this type, which are merely diminu- 
tive copies of the sarcophagi of the same period and are often 
found in the same tomb with them, were exceedingly popular in 
Southern Etruria during the third and second centuries B.C. 
The material was usually the local stone, which in the neighbor- 
hood of Chiusi is travertine, though terra-cotta was also used for 
both urns and sarcophagi. Comparatively few of the former are 
more than 80 cm. in length, the greater part ranging between 50 
and 70 cm. Our urn is therefore exceptionally large. The pro- 
jection of the lid beyond the ash-chest is not significant, for lids 
very often fail to fit the top of the urn upon which they rest.^ 

Scenes borrowed from Greek legends form the subject of the 
reliefs on fully three-fourths of the Etruscan urns and sarcophagi, 
a few portray scenes from real life, but monsters of all sorts, which 
played an important r61e in the Etruscan conception of death, 
likewise occur frequently. Commonest among these is the type 
found on our urn, although the body is usually that of a woman.^ 
They sometimes carry symbols of the sea, as an oar or a trident, or 
perhaps, as on our urn, a rock, a sword, or other weapon. These 
fish-legged monsters, whether of Etruscan or of Greek invention,^ 

1 Dennis is doubtless correct in assuming that dealers kept a large supply of 
ash-chests on hand and that only the covers were made to order. Even these 
were perhaps blocked out roughly and finished when required (Cities and 
Cemeteries of Etruria, I, p. 480; cf. also Martha, UArt Strusqiie, pp. 366 ff.). 

2 Cf . Dennis, op. cit. II, pp. 171 f . For another example of a male cf. Dennis, 
op. cit. II, p. 160 = Martha, op. cit. p. 167, fig. 135. 

3 Cf. Dennis, op. cit II, p. 172; Chase, in A.J. A. XV, p. 477; G. Matthies, 
Die Praenestinischen Spiegel, p. 108. 
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Figure 1. — Etruscan Cinerary Urn: No. 13.2860. 



appeared in Italian art late in the fourth or early in the third cen- 
tury B.C. and probably have as prototype the serpent-legged giant 
of which at least one example belongs to the end of the fifth 
century.^ 

1 Cf . Winnefeld, Festschr.fur Benndorf, pp. 72 ff., pi. I; Matthies, op. cit. p. 108. 
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Columns frequently enclose the relief on the front of both urns 
and sarcophagi, and the egg-and-dart pattern is common both 
above and below the scene, but these decorations seem usually 
to have been worked out in relief. There is no uniform type of 
capital used on urns; the only point of general resemblance is 
the regular appearance of volutes. 

The patera is a very common ornamental feature on these 
monuments. The back was rarely decorated, since it was 
designed to stand against a wall. 

The effigy on the lid of our urn, a young woman of mature and 
graceful form and comely features, reclines, as these figures in- 
variably do, on the left elbow as if at a banquet,^ but it differs 
from most of those hitherto published in two important respects: 
first, the body is much better proportioned; second, the head is 
turned so as almost to present the profile when viewed from the 
front of the urn. I know of but one example that is analogous 
to ours in these two respects, namely, an urn in the Museo 
Archeologico in Florence (Alinari, No. 17065) . Its effigy presents 
a very close parallel but is not quite so well executed. Most of 
these figures face the front; some even look toward the right. 

Like all other figures on urns and sarcophagi of good workman- 
ship, this one also is surely a portrait of the person whose re- 
mains were contained in the chest. The woman seems to have 
been painted to the life, a practice which was not unusual with 
figures that were well executed. If her flesh was tinted, as 
sometimes happened, the color has disappeared.^ The paint 
on our urn is, however, much better preserved than is generally 
the case.^ 

Our urn then is not only larger and much better preserved than 
most of these monuments, but it is also of a distinctly superior 
type of workmanship. The proportions of the figure on the hd 
are excellent and the position natural and easy, characteristics 
which form a striking contrast to the grotesquely disproportionate 
effigies on the great mass of Etruscan urns. A quiet refinement 
of taste expressed in the dignified simpHcity of dress and ornament 
separates our figure widely from most effigies of this kind with 
their burden of gaudy jewelry, and incongruous, conspicuous ob- 

1 Cf. Dennis, op. cit. I, p. 475, etc. 

2 Cf. Dennis, op. dt. I, p. 477, II, p. 376. 

3 The polychrome system is best observed on the urns from Cetona, Citt^ 
della Pieve, and Perugia. Cf . Dennis, op. cit. II, pp. 302, 360, 376, 446. 
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Figure 2. — Etruscan Cinerary Urn: No. 13.2860. 
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jects in their hands, and a pensive expression of pathos and 
resignation lends to the face a singular charm. 

The Inscription. — The inscription reads as follows: 

FASTIA VELSI LARZL VELUS PUIA. 

Fastia is a feminine praenomen which usually appears in the 
form Fasti} The praenomen regularly occupies the first place 
in the proper name on an epitaph.^ 

Velsi, the second word, as both position and form^ suggest, is 
the family name of the woman^s father. The patronyn: ic always 
appears in the names of Etruscan women with the suffix i added.* 
But the form Fe/s, which would here represent the gentile name, 
if i had been added with no further change, does not seem to ap- 
pear as such in any known inscription.^ The i then of Velsi must 
be either a contraction of the final i of the gentile name with the 
suffix ^, or the former has been supplanted l?y the latter, a change 
which occasionally takes place. ^ 

The third word, Larzl,'^ probably represents Larz and the suffix 
al with a omitted. The name which often stands third or 
fourth and ends in the suffix al is usually the mother's family name. 
Here, however, it appears to be the mother^s praenomen.^ 

The form Larz may be regarded as another spelling for Lar^^ 
and is probably an abbreviated form of the full name Larza, just 
as Lard represents LarSa^ LarSia^ or Lardi.^^ The suffix al sig- 

1 Cf. Fabretti, Glossarium Italicum, cols. 446 f.; Primo Suppl. 173, 187, etc.; 
Martha La Langue Etrusque, pp. 149, 75 f. 

2 Cf. Muller, Die Etrusker, I, p. 508; Martha, op. cit. pp. 121 ff. 

3 Cf. Muller, op. cit. II, p. 471; Martha, op. cit. pp. 75 f., 122. 

4 Cf. Martha, op. cit. pp. 76, 122 f. 

^ In the single instance in which this form occurs Fabretti, Gloss. Ital. col. 
1918, thinks it may stand for Velsi. 

6 Cf. Martha, op. cit. p. 76. 

^ A small dot between r and z painted on the flat surface of the stone, not 
in a hollow chiselled for that purpose, may probably be attributed to careless- 
ness on the part of the person who applied the paint, although words are occa- 
sionally separated into parts. Cf. e.g. Fabretti, Corpus Inscriptionum Itali- 
carum, Nos. 1025, 1838. 

8 Cf. Muller, op. cit. I, p. 508; Martha, op. cit. pp. 122 f. Lar di seems in a 
few inscriptions to denote the gentile name. Cf. Fabretti, Gloss. Ital. col. 
1010; Martha, op. cit. p. 142. 

9 Cf. Muller, op. cit. I, p. 463; Martha, op. ait. pp. 52, 194. 

10 Cf. Fabretti, Gloss. Ital cols. 1004, 1006, 1007, 1010; Muller, op. cit. I, p. 
463. The praenomen Laris with the feminine form Larisa is very closely 
related to this group. Cf. Fabretti, Gloss. Ital. cols. 1014 f.; Muller, op. cit. I, 
p. 464, No. 16; Martha, op. cit. pp. 77, 123. 
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nifies derivation or source and its use as the termination of the 
metronymic iii epitaphs is extremely common.^ Fastia Velsi 
then was the daughter of Larza. The omission of the a of the 
suffix is possibly an example of syncope but probably simply 
an abbreviation. 2 

The fourth word is composed of Vel^ sl form which appears very 
frequently as a masculine praenomen (sometimes written Vele)^^ 
and the suffix us which has the same value as the genitive case in 
an inflected language. This relationship is ordinarily indicated 
by the ending s alone, but in some cases — regularly with Vel — 
a vowel is inserted.^ Vel or Vele would seem then to be the prae- 
nomen of Fastia' s husband. But the husband's family name, 
with or without his praenomen, not his praenomen alone, was the 
form regularly used in the epitaph of a married woman.*^ There- 
fore, although I find no certain example of the employment of the 
simple form Vel or Vele with ''genitive'' in us as the name of a 
gens,^ I hold it more probable that this is a rare instance of such a 
use than that it is a praenomen used alone. 

Puia, the last word, is fairly common on the tombs of women 
and in most cases, as here, apparently means ''wife".*^ 

The entire inscription, then, is to be interpreted as follows: 
Fastia, daughter of a Velsi and of Larza, and wife of a Vel. 

11. Silver 

A. Mirrors 

1. — Box-mirrors: Two box-mirrors presenting the same scene in relief, the 
larger mirror (No. 13.2875) 14.3 cm. in diameter, the smaller (No. 13.2876) 
11.3 cm., are»of very thin silver plate, and in very good condition. The 
cover of each is bent back at the edge, forming a narrow rim which fits over 
the disk. The rim of the disk is also bent back and the under side is concave. 

The scene on the larger mirror (Fig. 3) is enclosed by a decorative border in 
low relief, consisting of a scroll pattern on a punctuated background outside of 
a moulding with rope pattern. 

The scene presents three figures in high relief going toward the left on a cres- 
cent. In the centre is Dionysus. His hair is twisted in a roll around his face and 

1 Cf. Miiller, op. cit. I, p. 504, b, II, p. 493; Martha, op. cit. pp. 4-7. 

2 Cf. Miiller, op. cit. I, p. 462, No. 15, II, pp. 343 f., 391 f. 

3 Cf. Fabretti, Gloss. Ital. cols. 1903, 1906; Miiller, op. cit. I, pp. 451 ff. 

4 Cf. Martha, op. cit. pp. 28, 92; Miiller, op. cit. I, p. 504. 

5 Cf. MuUer, op. cit. I, p. 452; Martha, op. cit. pp. 122 f. 

^ Cf., however, Fabretti, Corpus Inscriptionum Italicarum^ No. 2455. 
7 Cf. Fabretti Gloss. Ital cols. 1476 f.; Miiller, op. cit. I, p. 503 c, II, p. 477; 
Martha, op. cit. pp. 2, 30, 149 fif. 
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down on his neck. Back of the roll a band encircles his head. He looks to the 
right and supports himself upon two smaller figures with his girms around their 
necks. On his feet are endromides. At the right is Eros, his hair arranged 
like that of Dionysus towards whom he turns his face, and in his left hand, 

extended behind 
him, an inverted 
torch. His right 
arm and right leg 
disappear behind 
Dionysus, whose 
left hand is 
spread out over 
Eros' breast. A 
ridge just above 
the left ankle 
seems to mark 
the top of a shoe. 
To the left of 
Dionysus is a lit- 
tle, bald pappo- 
silenus playing a 
double flute. His 
head is marked 
by punctuation 
and crowned 
with an ivy 
wreath. Over 
his shoulders 
hangs a narrow 
skin . Two 
grooves around 
his left ankle 
suggest a shoe 
top, but the foot 
seems to be 
cloven. His 
right foot how- 
ever, looks hu- 
man. A coating 
of gilt remains 

on the decorative border, on the hair of all the figures, on Dionysus' boots, on 
the animal skin over Silenus' shoulders, on the flame of the torch, and on 
Eros', wings. A hinge, into the joint of which the ends of a handle for sus- 
pension are inserted, is attached to the rim of the disk alone, not to the 
cover as well so as to properly join the two portions. The rim has a few cracks 
and a very small piece is broken out. 

The relief on the smaller mirror (Fig. 4) is on a separate disk 8.7 cm. in diam- 
eter which is made fast in a sHghtly retreating area on the convex surface of 
the Hd. The execution is exceedingly poor, so that all details are lost. Con- 




FiGUKE 3.— Silver Box-Mirror: No. 13.2875. 
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siderable patches of gold leaf indicate that the figures' heads and the animal 
skin over Silenus' shoulders were originally gilded. Eros' wing appears also 
to have been indicated by gilding. The portion of the cover surrounding the 
emhlema is thickly covered with green encrustation. The disk, from which two 
small pieces are 
broken, is very 

thin. There is .... I 

no hinge. 




Figure 4.— Silver Box-Mirror: No. 13.2876. 



The Etrus- 
can box-mir- 
ror, which is 
an imitation 
of the Greek 
mirror of the 
same type/ 
was in vogue 
during the 
third century 
B.C. ,2 but it 
never acquir- 
ed the popu- 
larity of the 
engraved mir- 
ror. Barely a 
hundred spec- 
imens are 

known. ^ Like the Greek box-mirrors^ it consists of a lower por- 
tion on which fits a lid with or without decorative relief/ and 
it may or may not contain a separate polished disk. The two 
portions of the box may be joined by a hinge opposite which, 

1 Cf. Martha, UArt pArusque, p. 542; Brit. Mus. Cat. of Bronzes, Introd. p. L 
Martha, p. 543, thinks it possible that some of the relief mirrors found in 
Italy are of Greek origin. Square box-mirrors, as well as round, appeared 
in Etruria; cf. Daremberg et Saglio, s. v. 'Speculum,' p. 1427; Martha, op. 
cit p. 199, fig. 155. 

2 Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. of Bronzes, L c. 

3 Cf. Baremb. et SagL, I. c. 

4 On two Etruscan mirrors a relief adorns both faces; cf. 'E<^. 'Apx. 1893, pi. 
XV; de Ridder, Bronzes d'Athhnes, pp. 45 f., Nos. 161-2. The relief is some- 
times wrought on the cover itself, sometimes on an attached disk, cf . Arch. Ztg. 
1880, p. 39; Dumont et Chaplain, Ceramiques de la Grece, II, pp. 174, 208; 
Arch. Anz. 1891, p. 123, No. 6; Schumacher, Beschreihung d. ant. Bronzen zu 
Karlsruhe, pp. 41 f.. No. 253; de Ridder, Les Bronzes Antiques du Louvre, p. 
118; Richter, Metrop. Museum, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman Bronzes, p. 257. 
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on the cover, a ring for opening sometimes appears. When the 
€nclosed disk is lacking, one or both of the interior surfaces are 
polished for reflection.^ 

Our mirrors, therefore, present no peculiarities in form or man- 
ner of decoration. The use of silver, however, instead of bronze 
is most unusual. I find no record of any other silver box-mir- 
rors. ^ The plate is so exceedingly thin in our mirrors that they 
€Ould hardly have served a practical purpose, but were doubtless 
designed as gifts for the dead. This may account for the careless 
way in which the hinge on the larger mirror is attached. But 
this defect is perhaps due to modern restoration, for a slight dis- 
figuration on the rim of the cover above the scene very possibly 
marks the place where one side of the hinge was originally 
attached. 

The appearance of the same scene on both mirrors is not 
strange, for models were easy to transport and to reproduce and 
duplicates seem to have occurred frequently.^ The Bacchic 
group here presented belongs to a class for which Greek relief- 
mirrors offered numerous prototypes.^ 

Both Eros and Silenus frequently accompany Dionysus on 
this class of monuments. The inversion of the torch, an attri- 
bute which was very rarely given to Eros before the third century,^ 
has here, of course, no significance. 

The reliefs on Etruscan mirrors, as on the Greek, seem for the 
most part to have been hammered, only the poorest being cast.^ 
The relief on our larger mirror, which is very clearly and dis- 
tinctly executed, was certainly hammered, but the other is very 
poor and was probably cast. 

2. ^Mirrors with handles: Two mirrors with handles (Fig. 5) are also of 
very thin plate. The larger (No. 13.2877) is 12.3 cm. in diameter and 24 cm. 

1 Cf. Martha, op. cit. p. 542; de Ridder, Bronzes d'Athenes, pp. 41 ff. 
Daremb. et SagL, I. c. pp. 1425 ff.; Brit. Mus. Cat. of Bronzes, Introd. p. xliv 
rurtwiingler und Reichhold, Gr. Vasenmalerei II, p. 42; Richter, op. cit. p. 257 
de Ridder, Bronzes ant. du Louvre, p. 115. The interior faces of Etruscan box- 
mirrors seem never to have been decorated with engraved scenes. Cf. de 
Ridder, op. cit. p. 118. 

2 Martha {op. cit. p. 542) refers to two silver rehef-mirrors and to fragments 
of others, but these are apparently not box-mirrors. 

3 Cf. Martha, op. cit. p. 543; Rom. Mitt. V, pp. 92 ff. 

4 Cf. Daremb. et SagL, I. c. 

^ Cf. Furtwangler, Eros in der Vasenmalerei, pp. 71 f. 

6 Cf. Daremb. et SagL, I. c: de Ridder, Bronzes Ant. du Louvre, p. 118. 
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long including the handle. The disk is round and slightly convex. The edge 
of both disk and handle is turned back at right angles to the surface. The 
handle, which is broad at the top and heart-shaped at the end, is reattached. 
There are two cracks in the rim. The convex surface and the handle are 
thickly encrusted. 

The smaller mirror (No. 13.2878) is 11.6 cm. in diameter and 22 cm. long 
including the handle. Excepting the extension with its four sharp corners, this 
mirror has practically the same form as the larger one, but the rim is not bent 




FiGUEE 5. — Silver Mirrors and Strigils: Nos. 13 .2877-78 and 13 .2873-74. 
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back. It is put together from many pieces and two small portions of the 
rim are lost. Both surfaces are considerably encrusted. 

The shape of these mirrors is the usual one for Etruscan bronze 
engraved mirrors of the period/ but the use of silver for mirrors of 
this form seems to have been almost as rare as it was for the box 
type. Except the silver relief -mirrors mentioned above,^ I 
know of only one other specimen, the mirror cited below from 
the tomb of Seianti Thanunia.^ Probably these fragile objects, 
like the two box-mirrors, were designed for burial. In any case, 
Fastia's set of four silver mirrors appears to be entirely without 
parallel. 

B. Vases 
1. — A flask-shaped vase (No. 13.2864) with extremely deUcate walls is 12 
cm. in height and 6.2 cm. in diameter at the base. The entire surface is cov- 
ered with ornamentation in very low relief with incised details (Fig. 6) .^ The 
decoration falls into six bands. Around the upper band, which encircles the 
neck and is enclosed between two dotted lines, runs a laurel wreath on a very 
finely punctuated background. The leaves are arranged in pairs and extend 
from a point presumably designed as the back in opposite directions, meeting^ 
at the front. Between each pair of leaves a pair of heavy s^tems ending in a 
dotted circle, doubtless designed to represent a berry, springs from the main 
stalk. A group of four of these berries marks the point at which the two end& 
of the stalk meet. Below this is a band covered with four rows of delicate 
feather pattern. Between the ends of each pair of feathers is a dot. The 
vanes are marked with very fine incised strokes. Next is a narrow band around 
the shoulder with a guilloche pattern. The fourth band is filled with three 
rows of feather pattern like that above. A broad band around the middle 
of the body is ornamented by a waved ivy wreath on a finely punctuated back- 
ground. The slightly conventionalized leaves are arranged in pairs which 
turn alternately upward and downward. The lowest and broadest band is^ 
encircled by a festoon enclosing three bucrania above and three large acanthus 
leaves below, on a background of fine feathers like those on the second and 
fourth bands. The elevated portions of the festoon are ornamented with 
dotted circles. The looped portions are filled with tiny, upturned leaves in 
which only the midribs are indicated. A fillet wound around the garland 

1 The heart-shaped extremities of the handles is a degenerate form of the 
animal head in which the handles of Etruscan and Praenestine mirrors of the 
latest period regularly terminated. Cf. G. Matthies, op. cit. p. 6. 

2 Page 260, note 2. 

3 In the Roman period silver mirrors seem-to have been more common, and 
even gold ones were in use. Cf. e.g. Friederich, Berlins Antike Bildwerke, pp. 
85 f.; Daremb. et Sagl., I. c. p. 1429; Richter, op. cit. p. 288. A silver mirror 
disk was found in Banias, Syria; de Ridder, Coll. de Clercq, III, p. 324, No. 535. 

^ I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Caskey for this excellent restora-^ 
tion. 
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Figure 6.— Silver Vase: No. 13.2864. 



separates the portions with different decoration and also defines the point, 
at the bottom of each loop, from which the leaves turn in opposite directions. 
A narrow fillet is attached to each horn of the bucrania. The spreading acan- 
thus leaves are composed of several members springing from a central rib 
which is ornamented by a row of dots. On the entire vase the feather decora- 
tion is slightly graduated, each row being a trifle smaller than the row below. 
The first, third, and fifth bands and the festoon are gilded. The extremely 
delicate texture of the walls of this vase is equalled by the exquisite fineness of 
the execution. It is in a fragmentary state and has been only partially restored. 
About two fifths is lost. 

2. — ^A vase designed for suspension (No. 13.2867), the walls of which are also 
very thin, is 12.3 cm. high, not including the chain (Fig. 7, a).i A band with a 
zigzag pattern encircles the neck. The shoulder, which bends outward abruptly 
from the neck, is covered with four rows of small feathers like those on No. 1 . 

1 The chain in the reproduction does not belong to this vase. 
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The body tapers from the sharp angle which it forms with the shoulder 
to a blunted point. It is divided into two fields by a narrow band enclosed 
between two punctuated lines and decorated with a wave pattern on a back- 
ground punched, not with a pointed, but an edged instrument. A narrow band 
around the top of the body is marked with a zigzag pattern and defined at its 
lower edge by a punctuated line. From this band are looped three ^'necklace" 
patterns suspended by fillets with two long ends. At the bottom of each 
pendant is a group of three dots. In each of the fields above the necklace 
patterns is an ornament suggesting a much conventionalized bucranium with a 
fillet suspended from each horn. In the lowest field three slender, veined 




Figure 7.— Silver Vases: a, No. 13.2867; b, No. 13.2866; 
c, No. 13.2868. 



leaves with edges defined by punctuated lines spring from the tip of the vase 
to the horizontal band. Alternating with these leaves at their upper extremi- 
ties are three leaves without veins. Their outline and midribs are indicated by 
a series of short, horizontal strokes between two parallel lines. Between each 
pair of leaves is a flower indicated by three dots on the end of a punctuated 
stem. A slight projection on one side of the vase just below the shoulder marks 
the point at which one of the chains for suspension was attached. The sur- 
face is badly encrusted, especially the neck and shoulder, and part of the 
mouth is broken away. No certain traces of gilt remain. Although this vase 
is less delicate in execution and less rich in ornamentation than No. 1, yet it is 
an excellent specimen of silversmith's work. 
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3,__A third vase (No. 13.2869) also of very thin plate and designed to be 
suspended, is circular with a conical cover (Fig. S, a). It is 7.3 cm. in diameter 
at the bottom and 7 cm. high including the cover. Around the top and bot- 
tom of the box are mouldings, and on each side an ear for the attachment of 




A C It 

Figure 8.— Silver and Glass Vases: a. No. 13.2869; b, No. 13.2865; 

c, No. 13.2900. 

a chain is soldered on. A festoon in four loops is employed as decoration. 
The right half of each loop is filled with upward pointed leaves on which both 
midrib and veins are roughly indicated, the left half with circles with indented 
centres. A fillet wound around the garland at the four points of elevation and 
at the bottom of each loop separates the two varieties of decoration. Diverg- 
ing from the top of the lid, four large acanthus leaves extend to the horizontal 
rim. Their midribs are indicated by punctuated hues between two grooves, 
and veins are suggested by ridges. Alternating with these leaves are four 
smooth-edged leaves. The midribs, which are like those just described, are 
enclosed between a pair of raised ribs. Between each pair of leaves is a group 
of three dots, and placed more or less at random over the surface of the smooth- 
edged leaves are dots in pairs. The garland and the midribs of the acanthus 
leaves are covered with gilt, which almost everywhere overlaps the pattern. 
The execution is much less delicate and careful than that of the preceding vases. 
No chain is now attached. A tiny piece is broken out of the cover and in some 
places the surface is slightly corroded. Otherwise the box is splendidly pre- 
served. 

4.— Another vase designed for suspension (No. 13.2868) of the same general 
form as No. 2, but somewhat heavier and with flaring mouth and foot and more 
sloping, rounded shoulder, is 11 cm. in height (Fig. 7, c). Around the neck 
run two parallel grooves. Two bands with wave pattern encircle the vase, 
one on the shoulder, the other on the top of the body. Below the lower band 
and suspended so as to meet it at four points is a festoon, of which the first 
and third loops are filled with dotted circles, the second and fourth, with crudely 
rendered leaves. The festoon is suspended by fillets with two long ends. 
In each field above the festoon is an ornament consisting of four leaves. All 
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parts of the decorative pattern are gilded. Two perforations in the lip admit 
rings to which chains are attached .^ The mouth of the vase and the rings are 
covered with greenish blue encrustation. A patch of encrustation disfigures 
one side of the shoulder. Otherwise the vase is in excellent condition. This vase, 
distinctly inferior in execution to No. 1 and No. 2, is also coarser than No. 3. 
5. — Another circular box with conical cover (No. 13.2866), resembhng No. 
3 in form, is 7 cm. in height including the cover and 5.8 cm. in diameter at 
the bottom (Fig. 7, b). The cover had a ring, presumably for the attachment 
of a chain. Ears soldered to each side serve to attach twisted chains in two sec- 
tions. At the top the 
chains are joined by a 
slender handle. A waved 
band of carelessly applied 
gilt leaf encircles the box 
in three loops and similar 
gilt bands cross the lid 
twice in one direction and 
once in the other. Consid- 
erable patches of light 
green encrustation fleck 
the surface. About half 
of the gilt leaf has disap- 
peared and the ring on 
the cover is broken. 
Otherwise the box is ex- 
cellently preserved. 

6. — A circular box with 
conical lid (No. 13.2865) is 
5.4 cm. in diameter at the 
bottom and 7.5 cm. high 
including the lid (Fig. 8, b) . 
A ring on the cover proba- 
bly served to attach a 
chain. The lower edge is 
encircled by a moulding. 
The surface of the box 
is rather rough, the en- 
tire lid thickly encrusted, 
and a number of cracks 
are patched. 

7. — A jug-shaped vase 
(No. 13.2862) is 13.5 cm. 
high with a base 5.7 cm. in diameter (Fig. 9). A flat cover closes the mouth. 
A broad crack across the top of the vase splits it almost half way to the 
base. Other Cracks are patched. The neck was broken off but is reattached 
on one side. Much of the surface is thickly encrusted. 

1 The handle and chains shown in Fig. 7c do not belong to this vase. They 
are wired on and a fragment of the original chain, which was twisted, is still 
attached to one of the rings. The handle is covered with green encrustation. 




Figure 9.— Silver Vase: No. 13.2862. 
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8. — A cauldron-shaped receptacle (No. 13.2863) is 10.2 cm. high, 13 cm. in 
diameter, and 11 cm. across the top, including the narrow horizontal rim (Fig. 
10, b). a thin, flat strip of silver constitutes a swinging handle, the hook- 
shaped ends of which are inserted into rings formed from wires passed through 
a pair of perforations in the rim and bent back on the under side. One of 
these rings is broken and portions of the handle are missing. The remainder of 
the handle is attached to the rim through corrosion. Numerous cracks are 
patched and much of the outer surface is badly encrusted. 

9. — A second cauldron (No. 13.2861) is 10.3 cm. high, 12.3 cm. in diameter, 
and 10 cm. across the top including the horizontal rim (Fig. 10, a). In contrast 
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Figure 10.— Silver Cauldrons: a, No. 13.2861: b, No. 13.2863. 



to the oval contour of the preceding cauldron, this presents a more pronounced 
shoulder from which the body tapers gradually to the bottom. The handle is 
similar in form to that of No. 8, but it is broader and heavier and the ends are 
bent up so as to form long hooks passing through heavy ears which were at- 
tached to the under surface of the rim. The handle is repaired in several 
places and is now in two parts. The ears have come off and two portions of 
the rim are broken away. Many cracks are patched and a large part of the 
surface both inside and out is covered with thick encrustation. 

10. — The presence of several loose rings and fragments of chain, and of six 
more handles,^ either entire or fragmentary and, in some cases, with portions of 

1 The two heaviest handles, the only ones intact, are silver; the others may be 
bronze. 
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twisted chgdns attached, apparently indicates that at least five vases for sus- 
pension have disappeared; one of the handles may belong to No. 3. 

None of the articles from the tomb are of more importance or 
of greater interest than the silver vases. They are doubtless all 
toilet receptacles, including Nos. 7, 8, and 9 which, although 
somewhat larger than the rest, probably served to hold liquids 
of some sort used at the bath. But several of them are so ex- 
tremely fragile that it is most unlikely that they were made for 
daily use. So presumably these objects, like the silver mirrors, 
belonged to a funerary equipment. 

From the standpoint of technique the vases fall into two groups, 
the ornamented (Nos. 1-5) and the plain (Nos. 6-9). In gen- 
eral the ornamented group is of distinctly finer quality and more 
careful execution than the plain, but among the decorated vases 
there is also a wide divergence in the quality of workmanship. 

Far surpassing all of the others in richness and originality of 
design, in elaboration of detail, and in fineness and delicacy of 
finish. No. 1 occupies a unique position in the group. In form 
also it is without analogy among the other vases. Very close 
parallels, however, are found in five bronze vases, all from Italian 
soil. These are published as follows : 

(a) Mon, Ant IX, col. 694, fig. 23^; (h) Ihid. pi. VIII, 8; (c) 
Mu8. Greg, I, pi. LIX, 3 (left)^; {d) Ihid. 3 (right); (e) Schu- 
macher, Ant. Bronzen zu Karlsruhe, pp. 33 f., No. 221, pi. IV, 17. 

The decoration on all of these vases is arranged, as on our vase, 
in horizontal bands. The feather pattern, which on our vase 
predominates, also appears on all, but only on the neck. An 
ivy wreath on a punctuated background, almost identical with 
the one on our vase, encircles three of the bronze vases (a, 6, 
d). On all of them the surface is almost or entirely covered with 
decoration, and on three at least (a, 6, e) portions of the decora- 
tive surface were coated with silver, just as on our vase gilding 
was employed. But the tongue, the wave, and the leaf-and-dart 
patterns, which predominate on the bronze vases, do not appear 
on the silver vase, nor is the conventional ornamentation of the 
bronze vases relieved by any touch of Hellenistic freedom, such 
as is produced by the festoons, bucrania, and acanthus leaves on 
the lowest band of the silver vase, and by the abundant employ- 
ment of the feather pattern. 

1 This is the only one of these five vases that has feet or a chain. 

2 The references are to the first edition of the Museo Etrusco Gregoriano. 
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Brizio argues convincingly that the necropohs from which a and 
b came belonged to the Senonian Gauls.^ The vases, therefore 
cannot be later than 283 B.C., the year in which the Gauls were 
expelled by the Romans. Watzinger includes c and din Si group 
of vases, some of which were found in a tomb containing a coin 
of Parisades.2 The coin, at any rate, cannot be earlier than 285 
B.C. Watzinger places the vases in the middle of the third cen- 
tury. Schumacher designates e as ''Etruskisch des V-IV 
Jahrh." The striking resemblance among these five vases in 
form, technique, and ornamentation leaves no doubt that they all 
belong to the same period. Therefore, if Brizio is correct, c and 
d cannot be included in Watzinger's group above mentioned, the 
remaining examples of which apparently belong, as he states, to 
the middle of the third century, but are probably as early as the 
beginning of that century and to be included among the first 
examples of metal vases upon which low relief was combined with 
engraving, a process representing a phase in the gradual develop- 
ment from decoration in engraving alone to the employment 
of high relief.^ 

In respect to form, to the general scheme of band decoration, 
and to the encircling ivy wreath, our vase is an imitation and a 
continuation of the type represented by the bronze vases. But 
its technique and certain features in the decorative system, par- 
ticularly the acanthus leaves springing from the bottom, link it 
to Watzinger^s group referred to above. ^ The purely Hellenistic 
elements appearing on the lowest band and the lavish use of the 
feather pattern^ also place our vase distinctly later than the 
bronze vases. 

1 Hon. Ant. IX, cols. 711 ff. 

2 Ath. Mitt. XXVI, pp. 98 f. 

3 Watzinger, op. dt. 

^ It is in this class of metal vases that we find the origin of the leaf motive 
which, springing out from the base, was at first confined to the lower part of 
the vase, but in its further development, as is most conspicuously illustrated 
by the ''Megarian" bowls, spread over practically the entire surface. Cf. 
Watzinger, op. cit. p. 97; Arch. Anz. 1897, pp. 128 ff. 

^ The same type of feather pattern appears on a gold rhyton of the fourth 
century from Turgan {Compte-Rendu 1877, pi. I, No. 7) and on a silver-gilt 
plate from Rhodes (Brit. Mus. Cat. Jewellery, p. 234, fig. 66). The capital of 
a bronze candelabrum in Cairo (Cat. Mus. Caire, Greek Bronzes, pi. XIV, No. 
27.800 a and h) and a silver vase in Petrograd {Ant. d. Bos. Cim, pi. XL) offer 
interesting examples of the emplojonent of this pattern in later times. 
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The adoption of the bucranium as a decorative motive for vases 
must be a reflection of its use in architecture, where it would 
logically develop, both sculptured and painted, from the custom 
of displaying the heads of sacrificed victims on altars and temples. 
It was not a feature of classic Greek architecture, if the evi- 
dence of preserved buildings is regarded as conclusive. A round 
temple in Samothrace built in the beginning of the third century 
B.C. seems to be the earliest known structure on which the sculp- 
tured bucranium appears.^ But a gem 
published by Furtwangler {Antike 
Gemmen, pi. XXXI, No. 1) among 
Greek stones of the fifth to fourth cen- 
turies is engraved with a bucranium, 
and one also decorates the extension of 
a Praenestine mirror which has been 
assigned to the first half of the fourth 
century. 2 Probably earlier than 
either of these, and extremely inter- 
esting as a direct imitation in minia- 
ture of monumental sculpture, is a 

^ ^^^^^^^ little Greek vase in the Boston 

pi^ ^^^^^^^ Museum of Fine Arts, with a slen- 

der, finely proportioned black bucra- 
nium in relief on a red background 
(Fig. 11).^ The horns are long and 
gracefully curved, and the hair is indicated by delicately incised 
curved strokes. No fillets mar its classic outline. 

Such objects may be regarded as evidence of the existence of 
this sort of architectural decoration before the time of Alexander, 
for in all of these instances the use of the bucranium was surely 
suggested by monumental art. But it does not appear in com- 
mon use until the third century B.C. 

The first indication of the adoption of the woven garland in 
the place of the simple branch appears in scenes on red-figured 

1 Cf. Altmann, Architektur und OrnamenUk der antiken Sarkophage, p. 62; 
Conze, Hauser, Benndorf, Untersuchungen auf Samothrake, pi. LXI, etc. 

2 Cf. Matthies, op. ait, pp. 77 f.; 117. On the extension of a later mirror 
from Teano the same decoration appears. Cf. Mon. Ant. XX, cols. 135-6, 
fig. 103. 

3 No. 95.55, Collection Van Branteghem, No. 261. This long, slender bu- 
cranium is in marked contrast to the broad, stumpy form which is usual in the 
later Greek type that presents the entire head. Cf . Altmann, op. dt. pp. 62 f. 
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vases of the second half of the fourth century.^ The first 
illustration that I know of the employment in architecture 
of the heavy, compact, genuinely Hellenistic festoon,^ such 
as our vase presents in a somewhat conventionalized form is 
on a painted altar of the first half of the third century now 
in the museum of Alexandria. Here the garland is suspended 
by fillets.^ 

The earliest monument in architecture thus far recorded upon 
which festoons appear suspended by bucrania is the temple of 
Artemis in Magnesia erected between 220 and 205 b.c> Leroux 
regards the style of decoration found on the Large North Portico 
at Delos, built at the end of the third century, as the specific 
forerunner of this combination of bucranium and festoon. The 
decoration of the portico consists of bucrania alone on the tri- 
glyphs of the fagade and appears, Leroux argues, not complete in 
itself but designed as a background for actual garlands which 
were suspended on the bucrania. 

Very likely on this structure and on others of the same period, 
on which bucrania alone appeared, festoons were suspended from 
them. The employment of this form of decoration in sculpture 
on contemporary monuments practically proves it. But I regard 
it as much more probable that originally bucrania sculptured on 
monuments without an adequate architectural setting were de- 
signed not as mere supports for festoons but as motives with an 
individual significance which enclosing festoons should serve to 
emphasize and enhance. As the victim offered to the god was the 
significant feature, and not the wreaths with which it was decked, 
so the victim's head attached to the altar or temple of the god, 
and not the garland, was the object of importance. Therefore 
the festoons which were employed to furnish a setting for the 
bucrania were doubtless originally attached between them by 
means of fillets or rosettes or perhaps invisibly. On the temple 
in Samothrace cited above as an early example of the employ- 
ment of the bucranium in architecture, a plain waved band 
passing below the bucrania and above a rosette placed between 

1 Cf. Daremb. et Sagl., s. v. 'Serta,' p. 1258 and fig. 6379. 

2 Cf. Daremb. et Sagl., p. 1259. 

3 Cf. G. Lieroux, Lagynos, p. 123. 

4 Cf. Leroux, op. cit. p. 125; Humann, Kohte, Watzinger, Magnesia am 
Meander, p. 81, figs. 76, 77. 
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each pair was presumably suggested by this use of the festoon, 
or may have been designed to be covered by a garland.' 

It is therefore this style of architectural decoration that doubt- 
less inspired the combination of the bucranium^ and the Hellen- 
istic festoon in the form used on our vase, a combination which 
apparently never acquired popularity, for Hellenistic pottery 
bears no evidence of its general use.^ In fact I know of no con- 
temporary parallel for this part of the decorative scheme on No. 
1. Nos. 3 and 4 and particularly the circular box from the tomb 
of Thanunia show very close relationship to it, but I regard these 
rather as evidence of the influence on a declining industry of the 
superior type which No. 1 represents than as inferior products of 
the same date. No. 1 seems, therefore, to be as rare in style of 
decoration as it is in quality of execution. 

The other vases from the tomb are of great interest as illus- 
trations of the gradual decadence of art in the third century. 
Not only do they preserve many characteristics of the products of 
the early third century, but their manifest relationship to late 
third and early second-century material clearly indicates their 
relative position between the two. 

The fact that most of these vases were designed to be sus- 
pended, and the presence in the tomb of numerous handles and 
pieces of chain indicate the popularity of this style of receptacle. 
Vases for suspension were no novelty. From the earliest Egyp- 
tian period vases were suspended in some form or other. In the 
Villanova period a small, tureen-shaped vase provided with 
chains was a very common type.^ On some of these at least the 

» It is rather interesting to observe that the acanthus leaves on capitals in 
this temple are of exactly the same form as those on our vase (Conze, etc. 
op. cit. pi. LX) ; also that a cone-shaped architectural ornament which adorned 
some part of the temple is covered with a scale pattern strongly suggesting 
the feather pattern on the vase (op. cit. pi. LIX). 

2 Our bucranium, like the reUef on the vase in Boston, is much more slender 
than is usual in the type that presents the head in its natural form. Cf. p, 270, 
note 3. 

3 The festoon alone in Hellenistic form appears on a certain class of late vases 
with dark decoration on white background (cf. Daremb. et Sagl., op. cit. p. 
1259; Leroux, op. cit. p. 114). In the Roman period Hons' heads, masks, etc., 
very commonly occupied the space above festoons, which had then become a 
favorite decorative motive in every class of art (cf. Altmann, op. cit. p. 60; 
Daremb. et Sagl., I. c). 

^ Cf. Hon. Ant., V, col. 302, pis. IX, 21, XIII, 19; Not. Scav. 1882, pi. XII, 
7; 1889, pi. I, 12. 
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chains that supported the vase, as well as a third chain attached 
to the cover, were joined at the top by a fibula J Possibly the 
handles on our vases, the common third-century type, represent 
a development of this ijse of the fibula. But the form might 
have been readily suggested by the handles on situlae, box- 




FiGURE 12. — Praenestine Mirror: Gerhard, IV, 317. 

mirrors, etc. Very possibly No. 5, and perhaps some of the 
others, had a third chain attached to the cover.^ A bronze 
toilet receptacle in Karlsruhe offers a good illustration of this 
type.^ Vases in the form of a human head suspended by chains 

1 Cf . Not Scav. 1882, pi. XII, 7. 

2 Probably Nos. 1 and 2 and perhaps also No. 4 were originally provided 
with covers. A fragment of a silver cap like the lid on No. 7 may have be- 
longed to No. 1. 

3 Cf. Schumacher, op. cit. p. 34, No. 222, pi. IV, 19. 
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were much used in Etruria.^ A vase found in Pompeii hanging 
from a ring together with four strigils and a patera, all of bronze, 
furnishes ample proof of the purpose of such receptacles.^ In 
this respect a fourth-century Praenestine mirror, published in 
Gerhard, op. cit. IV, pi. 317 (Fig. 12), and Matthies, op. cit. 
pp. 90 ff., is also extremely interesting. 

The vase depicted there suggests in form our Nos. 2 and 4. 
A somewhat closer parallel to it is presented by a silver vase 
(A)^ in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.** This vase 
together with the silver box (B) found with it,^ as well as the 
silver box from Taman (C) and the silver vase from Kertsch 
(D), published in Antiquites du Bosphore CimmerieUy pis. 
XXXVII, 3« and XXXI, 3a respectively, should be added fco 
the group of vases placed by Watzinger^ at the beginning of the 
third century. Furthermore, I consider it very probable that 
the decoration of all of the objects in this group, except perhaps 
the bowl, is hammered in, as noted by Furtwangler in the case 
of the two silver vases in the Metropolitan Museum, and not 
simply engraved as stated by Watzinger.^ This, however, is not 
incompatible with the date assigned by him, i.e. the early third 
century. It has already been shown that the prototypes of our 
vase No. 1, which are decorated in the same technique, belong to 
this period. 

In the type of vases represented especially by the four men- 
tioned above as belonging in Watzinger's earlier group, and by 
Compte-Rendu 1880, pi. IV, 9 from Taman (E) and Arch. Anz. 
1899, p. 129, from Boeotia (F) are to be found the prototypes of 
all of our vases with chains (No. 1 was probably never suspended) 
and of No. 6. In form No. 2 is very close to A and D, No. 4 

1 Cf e.g. Richter, op. cit. p. 194, No. 510 and references. The Boston 
Museum possesses a number of specimens. 

2 Cf. Niccolini, Case di Pompeii, II, 2, pi. LXII. 

3 1 employ these designations to facilitate future reference. 
* Cf . Richter, op. cit. pp. 181 f . ; Furtwangler in Sitzh. Mun. Akad. 1905, 
pp. 272 f., pi. IX. 

^ Cf . Richter, I. c. ; Furtwangler, I. c. 

6 This box is not identical with Compte-Rendu, 1880, pi. II, 23, as Watzin- 
ger's publication seems to imply (p. 98, No. 2), and does not belong in the same 
group. 

7 Op. cit. pp. 92 f. 

8 1 assume from the reproductions that this is the same technique as that of 
our vases, i.e. a low relief produced by impressing the outlines from the out- 
side. 
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presents a splendid parallel to E and F, while Nos. 3, 5, and 6 are 
manifestly degenerate descendants of B and C. No. 2 reflects 
all four of the vases which have the form of an amphora in 
the circlet of upward turned leaves around the bottom. The 
analogy with A and D is particularly close owing to the likeness 
in form. The necklace pattern on No. 2 also indicates the closest 
relationship with A and D/ and even more striking is the ap- 
pearance on both D and No. 2 of the feather pattern. But this 
pattern in like manner links No. 2 very closely to No. 1, and the 
bucranium-like pattern above each necklace, as well as the gen- 
eral character of the workmanship, also emphasizes its Hellen- 
istic nature. 

The festoons on Nos. 3 and 4, filled with leaves and dotted 
circles, establish a close connection between these vases and No. 1. 
The leaf ornament on the lid of No. 3 is simply an adaptation by 
reversing the direction of the decorative scheme on the bottom of 
several of the vases considered above. The lid of B suggests at 
once the * prototype. But B still preserves the conventional 
fineness of the classic style, while No. 3 has become free and 
careless, in a word, Hellenistic. 

The only point of special interest attaching to No. 5 is the fact 
that the clear, whitish color of the silver and the color, texture, 
and mode of application of the gilding find exact counterparts in 
the smaller box-mirror (Fig. 4). The two objects were certainly 
made in the same place at the same time. 

Nos. 6 and 7 merit no further comment except possibly the 
mentioA of a jug-shaped bronze bottle of the fourth (?) century 
and similar bronze bottles of the Roman period in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum as fairly good parallels for No. 7 in form.^ 

The small cauldrons, Nos. 8 and 9, are of a type which not 
infrequently appears in women's tombs of the third and second 
centuries.^ They are of the same form as the larger utensils used 
in the kitchen, but since they are so small and sometimes of 
silver, and since they appear to be found only among toilet ob- 

1 The necklace ornament, a characteristic of several of the vases in Wat- 
zinger's group to which A. and D belong (op. cit. pp. 92 ff.), indicates the 
advent of the Hellenistic tendency to reproduce in sculpture and painting 
objects as they appeared in reality; cf. Leroux, op. cit. p. 122. 

2 Cf. Richter, op. cit. p. 193, No. 506; pp.' 195 f., Nos. 514, 515. 

3 Cf. Helbig, Rom. Mitt. I, p. 219. By far the finest specimen is the bronze 
situla from Bolsena presenting T/ie Return of Hephaestus in relief; cf. Heyde- 
mann, Hallisches Winckelmannsprogramm, 1879, pp. 99 f., pi. IV, Nos. 3-3b.. 
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jects I think, as I have stated above, that they belong to the 
equipment for the toilet or the bath.^ Almost exact parallels, 
especially for No. 9, are found in a small bronze cauldron from 
Perugia ^ and a silver one from the tomb of Seianti Thanunia 
(Fig. 13) near Chiusi.^ The handle of the latter resembles that 
of No. 8 in lacking the long, hooked ends.^ 

In the main, the threads of connection thus far traced in our 
silver vases lead backward, sometimes many decades backward. 




Figure 13. — Silver Objects from the Tomb op Seianti Thanunia: 
British Museum. 



They demonstrate clearly the heritage of these objects from the 
past. But they are often only single, isolated, and usually broken 

1 Cf. e.g. Helbig, Bull Inst. 1877, p. 202. 

2 Cf. Not. Scav. 1900, p. 559, fig. 7. 

2 1 am indebted to the great kindness of Mr. Arthur H. Smith, Keeper of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum, for a photograph of the silver 
objects from this tomb. Cf. also Not. Scav. 1886, pp. 353 ff.; Rom. Mitt. I, 
pp. 217 ff.; Ant. Denk. I, pp. 9 f. 

* On a late Etruscan mirror from Bomarzo one of these small cauldrons 
appears. Gerhard, op. cit. V (Korte), No. 89. 
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threads. Regarded as a whole, the vases are far more closely 
related to a later group. 

A comparison with the silver objects from the tomb of Seianti 
Thanunia (Fig. 13) affords the most convincing evidence. The 
small cauldron, as already stated, is almost a duplicate of our 
No. 9. The circular box with rings for suspension on both body 
and lid is very similar both in form and in style of decoration to 
our No. 3. Bucrania are employed as on our No. 1, but they are 
placed both above and below the festoon and are of an extremely 
degenerate type. The spherical vase suspended on short chains 
with a handle^ and decorated with a band of punctuated wave 
pattern, although it has no analogy in form among the preserved 
vases of our group, is of the same general style. The presence of 
a silver strigil recalls at once our three silver strigils. Finally, 
the silver mirrbr, although unlike our specimens, establishes a 
certain relationship, since silver mirrors are so rare. 

But the articles in the Thanunia tomb are, on the whole, care- 
less and coarse in execution in comparison with our vases. ^ They 
appear to represent a later period in which long used types had 
become worn out and degenerate. Fortunately we have evidence 
bearing on the date of these objects. Together with a sarcophagus 
of exactly the same type and style as Seianti Thanunia's, namely 
that of Larthia Seianti, also found near Chiusi, was a Roman 
uncial as which dates the tomb between 217 and 146 B.C. Milani 
places the Thanunia tomb in the second half of the second cen- 
tury.^ I see no reason for dating it any later than the Larthia 
tomb, in which the coin was found, and beUeve that both belong 
to the first half of the second century, possibly half a century 
later than our tomb, but probably less than that.* 

Our vases may, I think, with one exception, be placed in the 
second half of the third century, probably toward the end. No. 1, 
however, which is so finely executed, so similar in form to earHer 
types, and so original in style of decoration, is probably at least 

1 The drawing in Ant. Denk. shows this vase with chains and handle. 

2 Cf . Not. Scav. 1886, p. 355. 

3 Not. Scav. I. c. 

* To the same class and the same period belong doubtless the gold and silver 
articles from a tomb in Civitella d'Arna described in Not. Scav. 1887, p. 86. 
Gamurrini dates the tomb in the third century, but the presence on a silver 
vase of festoons suspended from bucrania renders such an early date highly im- 
probable (cf . above, p. 270) . A few silver toilet objects from Larthia' s tomb are 
all of different nature from anything in Fastia's. Cf . Bull Inst. 1877, pp. 201 f . 
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as early as the middle of the third century. I also consider it 
quite possible that it was an importation from the same centre 
of metal industry^ which produced its bronze prototypes, and 
that our other vases are of local manufacture. At all events, 
wherever they were produced, our group of vases is of great sig- 
nificance in representing one phase in a long line of silver manu- 
facture, the exact nature of which we are as yet able to judge only 
by a comparatively small number of isolated specimens. ^ 




FiGUBE 14.— Silver Strigil: No. 13.2872. 

C. Strigils 

1.— A strigil of the usual Etruscan form (No. 13.2872) is 21.7 cm. long and 
intact (Fig. 14) .^ The inside of the handle above the very deeply hollowed 
surface of the blade is gilded. It is perfectly preserved. 

2.— Two other strigils (Nos. 13.2873 and 13.2874), similar in form to the 
first but without gilding, are broken and a few pieces are lost (Fig. 5). 

The color and texture of both the silver and the gilt of the unbroken strigil 
indicate that it was produced together with the smaller box-mirror and vase 
No. 5 (see p. 275). 

1 We have no means thus far of determining where the silverware of the 
third century was produced. Watzinger, on the basis of provenience, sug- 
gests the coast of Asia Minor {op. cit. p. 102; cf. also Martha, UArt Etrusque, 
p. 517). The early appearance in Asia Minor and on the islands of the Aegean 
of the Hellenistic motives employed on our vase No. 1 adds force to 
his suggestion. 

2 Cf . Watzinger, op. cit. pp. 100 ff. 

3 Fig. 14, A shows it as it was found, attached to a badly oxidized iron 
nail upon which it had been suspended; Fig. 14, b as it now appears. 
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Strigils werej of course, in almost daily use by men among both 
Greeks and Romans/ and in Etruria at least they were used by 
women as well, for they are found in the graves of Etruscan 
women, and on Etruscan bronze mirrors women are depicted 
in the act of using them.^ They are usually of bronze, al- 
though other metals were sometimes employed. Silver, how- 
ever, is very rare. Besides the three silver strigils given to 
Fastia Velsi, I know of only four specimens, all found in 
women's tombs, but only one in each.^ 

D. Bracelets. 

1. — One bracelet (No. 13.2870), is formed from a solid silver wire with the 
hooked extremities slightly thinner than the middle and terminating in 
serpents' heads. Its longest diameter is 8 cm. (Fig. 15, a). 

2. — Another bracelet (No. 13.2871), also 8 cm. in diameter, is formed from 
a hollow tube 6 mm. thick (Fig. 15 b). The ends, which taper into solid wires, 
overlap and are wound three times around the body of the bracelet. 

Bracelets of all sorts ending in snakes' heads were much used 
in Hellenistic and Roman times. The heads were sometimes 
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Figure 15.-— Silver Bracelets: a. No. 13.2870; b, No. 13.2871. 

1 For a discussion of these objects, cf. Richter, op. cit. pp. 293 f. See Not 
Scav. 1898, p. 398, fig. 4, for a copper strigil. 

2 For example, Gerhard, op. cit. IV, 317, fig. 12, 318; V, 154. Aphrodite using 
a strigil forms the handle of a strigil from Palestrina and of a patera from Vulci, 
in the British Museum, Cat. of Bronzes, Nos. 665 and 755. In a bath scene on 
a late red-figured amphora in the Boston Museum (No. 95.21; Rom. Mitt. 
VIII, 1893, p. 338, No. 18) two women have strigils in their hands. 

2 It is interesting to note that all of these graves also produced other 
objects which find parallels in our tomb. Cf. Furtwangler, op. cit. p. 274, 
fig. 8; Ant. d. Bos. Cim. pi. XXXI, Nos. 2, 3; Ant. Denk. I, p. 9, fig. 3. 
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hooked together, as on our specimen^; oftener they formed the 
extremities of ornate spiral bracelets, such as Fastia wears on 
her wrist. 2 

The bracelet with overlapping ends coiled about its body is of 
interest as an example of a type which originated in remotest 
times and endured throughout antiquity. The opinion has been 
expressed that finger rings composed oi a piece of wire inserted 
through an ornament and joined at the ends in the manner of 
our bracelet, so as to be adjustable to a finger of any size, were 
the first articles of jewelry employed by man.^ However that 
may be,^ the form appeared very early and was soon adopted for 
bracelets and earrings, but I have found no other specimen of 
any date that is so neatly moulded as our bracelet.^ 

1 Cf . e.g. Men. Ant. XX, cols. 81f ., fig. 49. 

2 Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. Jewl. p. 324, No. 2774 and remarks. It is interesting 
to observe that both of the bracelets that Fastia wears find exact parallels in 
the bracelets worn by Seianti Thanunia and Larthia Seianti on their sar- 
cophagi. 

3 Cf. Emile Vernier, La Bijouterie et la Joaillerie Egyptiennes, Memoires 
publ. par les membres de VInstitut Frangais d^ Archeologie orient, du Caire, Vol. 

II, p. 81. 

* Cf. e.g. L. PoUak, Klassisch-Antike Goldschmiedearbeiten, Introd. p. v. 

5 Following are some examples of this type of circlet from different periods r 
XII dynasty, gold rings from Dahshur, publ. Cat. general Mus. du Caire^ 
Vol. XL VIII {Bijoux et orfevreries, by Emile Vernier), pis. XX, and XXII; 
Mycenean period, gold earrings from Cyprus, publ. Brit. Mus. Cat. Jewl. pL 

III, Nos. 373-379; eleventh to ninth centuries, bronze bracelet from Cumae, 
publ. Mon. Ant. XXII, col. 73, fig. 18; ca. ninth century, gold ring from Assar- 
lik, Caria, publ. J.H.S. VIII, p. 71, fig. 13; seventh to sixth centuries, gold 
earring (?) from Tharros, publ. Brit. Mus. Cat. Jewl. pi. 23, No. 1514; fourth 
century, many earrings from Carthage, cf. C. R. Acad. Insc. 1900, pp. 192f; 
ca. 300 B.C., gold earrings from Beirut, publ. L. Pollak, op. cit. pi. XI, Nos. 221, 
222, 224; Hellenistic, gold bracelet from Samsun, Amasia, publ. ibid. pi. XVII, 
No. 404; Graeco-Roman, gold earring, publ. Cat. gen. du Mus. du Caire, Vol. 
XL VIII, pi. XXXIV, No. 52.552; gold bracelet (same type but much elab- 
orated), publ. ibid. Vol. XXXVIII, pi. XVI, No. 52.125; Augustan Age, gold 
bracelet from Bori, Russia, publ. Arch. Anz. 1909, p. 146, fig. 7; first to second 
centuries after Christ, bronze bracelets from Dalmatia, publ. Jh. Oest. Arch. 
I. XII, Beiblatt, p. 103, figs. 73, 74; second to third centuries after Christ, 
gold ring, publ. Brit. Mus. Cat. Jewl. pi. LXIII, No. 2828. A "pseudo safety- 
pin '^ of bronze from the Argive Heraeum (II, pi. LXXXVIII, No. 947), and 
the links used for attaching the handles to a cauldron found in the Dobrudja 
{Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, p. 123, fig. 100) and to a Faliscan bronze vase in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, (No. 98.684) show how popular circlets in this 
form were for many different purppses. 
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Figure 16.--Gold Ornaments: Nos. 13.2879-2885. 



III. Gold 



A. Earrings 

1. — A pair of earrings (No. 13.2880-81) is composed of hollow tubes with 
the usual beadlike enlargement at one end (Fig. 16). They are 1.8 cm. in 
diameter. The ''bead" is enclosed at each end by a tiny ribbed band of gold 
imitating fine spiral wires and encircled by a beaded moulding. Both the 
''bead" and the adjoining portion of the ring are ornamented with scale 
pattern in filigree. Inserted in a link back of the "bead" is a tiny beaded 
hoop. Except that one of the rings has lost this hoop and is slightly bent, 
both earrings are perfectly preserved. 
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2. — A second pair of earrings (No. 13.2883-84) is of the pendant type, the 
disk of which, 8.5 mm. in diameter, has a sunken convex centre surrounded 
by a very finely beaded moulding (Fig. 16). The end of the S-shaped hook 
at the back, after forming at the bottom of the disk a loop on which a link, 
probably the attachment for a pendant, is suspended, is twisted twice around 
the hook at the top of the disk. 

The ring-shaped pair of earrings belongs to a type which de- 
veloped from a Greek form'^ and is common in the graves of Etrus- 
can women of the fourth and third centuries. Most of the Greek 
earrings of the ring type, as well as some of the earliest Etruscan, 
terminated at one end in a head of some sort.^ This soon as- 
sumed in the hands of Etruscan jewelers the form of a bead. 
A chronological arrangement of the different varieties in which 
this type appears is not now possible.^ 

Filigree, a form of decoration which attained its height in 
Greek jewelry of the fifth to third centuries, seems to have been 
employed rather sparingly by later Etruscan jewelers.^ 

I believe with Hadaczek^ that the fact that Etruscan gold 
earrings of this style regularly fail to have the unornamented end 
suitably finished for insertion into the ear probably indicates that 
they were made only for burial.^ 

Earrings with a hook fastened to the back of a disk from which 
hung pendants in various forms were much worn in Greece from 
the sixth century until well into the Christian era.^ Etruscan 
bronze and plastic products furnish conclusive evidence that 
they were also widely used in Etruria, yet very few specimens 
are preserved.^ The loss of the pendants leaves no definite clue 
to the date of our earrings. 

1 Cf. Hadaczek, Der Ohrschmuck der Griechen und Etrusker, p. 64. 

2 Cf . e.g. But. Mus. Cat. Jewl. pis. XXXI, XLIII, Nos. 2206-2210. 

2 Cf. Hadaczek, op. cit. p. 66; Brit. Mus. Cat. Jewl. p. 251, remarks following 
Nos. 2211-2. The chronology of the Greek earrings of this type is also not 
•clear, ibid. Introd., p. xxxiii. 

^ Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. Jewl. Introd. pp. xxxix f., Iv. But cf. also Martha, op. 
cit. pp. 568, 570, and several figures on pi. I. 

^ Op. cit. p. 65, note 1. 

» Cf. e.g. Brit. Mus. Cat. Jewl. pi. XLIII, especially Nos. 2228, 2229. 

^ Cf, Hadaczek, op. cit. pp. 27-45; Brit. Mus. Cat. Jewl. Introd. pp. xxxiii- 
xxxvi. 

8 Cf. Hadaczek, op. cit. pp. 69-73; Martha, op. cit. pi. I, Nos. 1, 5, 7, 9, 10, 
and p. 570. Both Larthia Seianti and Seianti Thanunia on their sarcophagi 
wear earrings of this sort. 
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B. Ring 

A tiny open ring (No. 13.2882), 1.3 cm. in diameter, is formed from a hollow 
tube terminating at each end in a granulated knob enclosed by a narrow mould- 
ing and a row of three granulated triangles (Fig. 16). The ring is slightly bent. 

I find no analogy for this strange little ring. It is too small 
and too thick for the finger. If it is an earring it is much smaller 
than most earrings of the ring type and is unique, so far as I 
know, in having both ends ornamented alike. ^ Perhaps it was 
employed as an ornament attached to another piece of jewelry .^ 

The art of granulation reached its highest degree of perfection 
in Etruria during the eighth and seventh centuries^ and was 
employed more or less from that time on, but it seems to have 
been used but little on Etruscan jewelry of the fourth and third 
centuries.^ On two fourth century (?) Greek earrings and on a 
fifth century Etruscan earring in the British Museum, Cat. Nos. 
1805, 1808, 2207, granulated triangles resemble the decoration 
on our ring. 

C, Necklace 

A necklace (No. 13.2879) consists of two strings of glass beads held together 
at intervals by eleven thin gold rectangular plates stamped in squares and 
bent so as to form two adjacent cylinders 7 to 8 cm. in length (Fig. 16). The 
color of most of the beads is a dark translucent blue. A few are yellow. In 
front are four pendants 2.5 cm. long of very thin gold plate stamped in the 
form of a woman's face with a rosette above and a ribbed cone below ending 
at the bottom in a globule. The pendants are hollow at the back. The chain 
is 26 cm. long and has no clasp. All of the pendants are slightly cracked. 

A necklace of the early third century from Teano^ offers ex- 
cellent parallels for our pendants, which appear to be descend- 
ants of an early Etruscan prototype.^ The gap between the 
early and the late specimens is wide, but engraved Etruscan and 
Praenestire mirrors embracing practically the entire interval 
furnish evidence that necklaces and bracelets adorned with pend- 

1 The two Roman rings in the British Museum, Cat. Jewl. Nos. 2611, 2612 
are probably small finger rings instead of earrings. 

2 Cf. e.g. the ring suspended on a bracelet, Brit. Mus. Cat. Jewl. No. 2828. 

3 Cf. Karo in Studi et Materiali, Vol. II, p. 279; C. Densmore Curtis, Mem- 
oirs of the American Academy in Rome, Vol. I, pp. 63 ff. 

* Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. Jewl. Introd. p. Iv. 
5 Mon. Ant. XX, cols. 41-42, fig. 23. 

^ The finest examples are two necklaces from Vetulonia in the Archaeological 
Museum in Florence. Cf. Karo in Studi e Materiali, II, pp. 126 f. 
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ants did not go out of fashion in Etruria/ and there is no reason 
to suppose that pendants stamped with human faces,* after hav- 
ing been once introduced, did not continue to be used alongside 
acorn pendants and bullae, for example, of the same technique.^ 

The mirrors also indicate that until the fourth century the 
pendant was short in proportion to its width, like the early ex- 
amples cited above. During the fourth century the narrow 
type like those on our necklace came into style but never seems 
to have supplanted the other.^ The entire necklace appears 
usually to have been adorned with pendants, but the mirrors 
present necklaces similar to ours with pendants only across the 
front.^ 

The pairs of gold cylinders may be compared with a set of 220 
gold ornaments of the fourth to third centuries from a tomb in 
Todi now in the Villa Giulia.^ Exact parallels in form are of- 
fered by a third-century necklace from Italy and a late Roman (?) 
necklace, both in the British Museum.^ All of these thin- 
walled cylinders are presumably a makeshift for some more 
substantial form of bead. 

D. Boss 

A circular boss (No. 13.2885) of very thin gold, 3.9 cm. in diameter, is 
stamped with a woman's face looking to the left, and ornamented on the mar- 
gin, which is perforated at three points, with a row of beading outside of a 
delicate moulding (Fig. 16). The woman wears a sort of cap with a short 
flap at the side and a long one at the back, bpth turned up and partially con- 
cealed by her flowing hair. The tip of a flap on the right side of her cap ap- 
pears below her chin. The execution is careful, the style typically Etruscan, 
the condition perfect. 

The purpose of this boss is not certain. The thin gold 
plaques of various shapes and sizes, which have been found in 
graves of all periods from the Mycenean to the Roman and were 
in most cases probably designed for attachment to burial robes, 
are usually flat. Convex specimens occur very rarely. The 

1 Cf. e.g. Gerhard, op. cit. IV, pi. 292; V (Korte), 36; IV, 363.1, 421; I, 44; 
IV, 293; II, 233; V, 150. It is sometimes impossible to distinguish between 
pendants and beads, as the string is very often not indicated. 

2 Cf. e.g. two necklaces of the fifth century from Corneto in the British 
Museum, Cat. Jewl. pL XXIII, No. 1458 and pi. XLV, No. 2271. 

3 Cf . e.g. Gerhard, op. cit. IV, pi. 347. 

4 E.g. Gerhard, op. cit, IV, pi. 319 and V, pi. 105. 

5 Cf. Mon. Ant. XXIII, col. 621, fig. 9. 

6 Cat. Jewl. pi. XLVI, No. 2285 and pi. LVI, No. 2699. 
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British Museum contains the following convex examples of 
different sorts from various periods: a set of fifty-four gold 
plaques with convex centre (Nos. 692-693) are Mycenaean and 
four of them have perforations for attachment; a Greek disk of 
the fifth to fourth centuries (No. 2109) has three perforations 
at the edge and a loop at the back; a late Etruscan bulla (No. 2312) 
is composed of two flimsy convex sheets of gold, each perforated 
at four points to admit the wires that held them together; a gold 
boss of the Roman period (No. 2906) has four loops on the edge 
for attachment.^ But the best parallel for our boss is offered by 
a set of twenty ornaments from the sarcophagus in Todi which 
produced the gold cylinders mentioned above. Weege believes 
these to be button covers. Bendinelli argues that they decorated 
a leather belt or head-dress. ^ In view of all these examples our 
boss might be regarded as the top of a hulla^ of a brooch, or of a 
button from which the back was separated and lost, or even as 
an ornament for attachment to leather. But I consider it far 
more probable that, whatever sort of ornament of daily use it 
was supposed to represent, it was designed to be simply sewed 
at the points of perforation to a burial robe. 

Among a number of flat, gold disks published in Ant. Bosph. 
Cim. pi. XXI, most of which are from the mound of Koul-Oba 
near Kertsch, Nos. 3-7 presenting women's faces in profile are of a 
type analogous to ours. But our head is much finer and freer in 
execution than any of these. It excels them all in vigor and free- 
dom of style as far as it is itself excelled in fineness and delicacy 
by the characteristically Greek face on a similar fourth century 
disk from Turgan, published in Comjjte-Rendu, 1877, pi. I, no. 2, p. 7. 

Excepting the crown, the cap worn by the woman on our boss 
resembles the Phrygian cap. The crown is typical of the head- 
dress of many figures on Etruscan mirrors, where it is sometimes 
the crown of a cap, but oftener the hair itself. 

All of the gold objects, therefore, although of little intrinsic 
value, are interesting as representing either unusual types, or 

1 A Mycenean stud with traces of bronze lining (No. 614), an Early Italian 
button (No. 1440) with two rings at the back for attachment, a Greek brooch 
(No. 2062) of the fourth to third centuries, originally with loop and pin at the 
back, and a third century Greek boss (No. 2110) are also convex, but without 
marginal perforations. The two latter at least are sufficiently heavy to have- 
served a practical purpose. 

2 Cf. Weege in Helbig, Fuhrer^, II, p. 329. Bendinelli, Mon. Ant. XXIII^ 
cols. 619 f., fig. 7. 
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types that had passed the time of their highest development. 
The tiny ring, as has been seen, appears to be without analogy; 
the boss is most uncommon; the pair of earrings of the pendant 
type is one of a very small number of preserved specimens; the 
cylinder-shaped beads in the necklace are unusual, and the only 
recorded parallel to the pendants is in a necklace that is not later 
than the early third century; finally, both filigree and granu- 
lated work were probably difficult to procure by the end of the 
third century. 

To be sure, it is not impossible that the jewelry is of consider- 
ably earlier date than the tomb, but it is not at all probable that 
such flimsy objects were kept long either in a shop or in a home. 
They seem rather to be, like most of our vases, exceptionally 
good illustrations of the decadence of Etruscan art during the 
third century. 

IV. I^'ORY 

1. — Four dice (Nos, 13.2896-9), very well preserved, measure approxi- 
mately 1 cm. each way (Fig. 17). They are marked by circles with a dot in 
the centre, except the ace, which has two concentric circles with a dot. The 
sum of the spots on opposite faces is seven. 

The dice represent a common type that has never gone out of 
use from early antiquity to the present day.^ A die in the form 
of a parallelopiped was also used in antiquity and appears to 
have been especially popular in Etruria. 

The ancients seem generally to have employed the system of 
marking that prevails at present, which makes the sum of the 
spots on opposite faces equal to seven,^ but on many Etruscan 
dice the consecutive numbers are opposed, that is, one is opposite 
two, etc.^ This seems to be the regular method for parallelo- 
pipeds.^ The spots are generally enclosed in a circle or concen- 
tric circles. The material is usually bone or ivory.^ 

The striking prevalence of dice in Etruscan tombs is pre- 
sumably due rather to their significance as a symbol of the un- 

1 One Greek tradition attributes the invention of the game of dice to Pala- 
medes, another traces it from Egypt or the East. Cf. Daremb. et Sagl., s.v. 
'Tessera,' p. 125 and references. 

2 Cf . Daremb. et Sagl., p. 126. 

3 Only one die is on record that is not marked in one of these two ways. Cf . 
Skutsch in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. 'Etrusker/ col. 801. 

4 Zannoni, Scavi della Certosa di Bologna, pis. XXXIV, figs. 7-9; XXXXIV, 
5;L, 7;LXIII, 13;CVI, 3, 4. 

5 Cf . Darerr.b. et Sagl., l. c. 
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certainty of life than to their popularity as a game. This sym- 
bolism would appeal strongly to the Etruscan mindj whereas the 
monuments which the Etruscans have left to us in the largest 
numbers, the engraved bronze mirrors, do not bear evidence that 
the game formed a prominent feature of their daily life. I know 
of but one mirror that represents persons at dice.^ On the 
board here depicted lie two dice, the number legularly used, and 
apparently two are as a rule found together. Zannoni records 




Figure 17. — Ivory Dice, Sticks, and Spoon. 

one group of two parallelopipeds and one cubical die,^ but I find 
no reference to any other tomb containing two pairs as ours does. 

2. — Six ivory sticks decorated, with one exception, by horizontal mouldings 
or incised patterns or both. Apparently all had holes at the top (Fig. 17). 

The best preserved example (No. 13.2894) is 19.8 cm. long and still retains 
a high polish on much of its surface. A ring at the top ends on one side in a 
small, quaintly moulded duck's head attached to the stick between the up- 
turned tips of two delicate, heart-shaped leaves; the other side is lost. 

A second stick (No. 13.2892) also has much of its surface well preserved but 
both ends are gone. 

^ Cf. Gerhard, op. cit. V (Korte), No. 109. To be sure, scenes from daily 
life are not frequent on mirrors. 
2 Cf. op. cit. pi. CVI, figs. 2-4. 
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Three other specimens similar to the last are badly mutilated. 

A sixth stick undecorated and heavier than the others, is 14.3 cm. long, 8 
mm. thick, and has a large, flattened, oval head with a perforation in the 
centre. A shallow longitudinal groove marks the stick on one side. The tip 
is gone. 

Numerous scenes on Etruscan engraved mirrors make it clear 
that our ivory sticks belong to a class of articles without which 
no Etruscan woman^s toilet set was complete. They are seen 
oftenest in the hands of women who are also provided with an 
alabastron, so we may safely infer that they were designed to 
be dipped into the contents of the vase. In fact the inference is 
verified by the mirror, Gerhard, op. cit. IV, pi. 282, which shows a 
woman holding her stick inserted in an alabastron. Again to 
judge from the evidence of mirrors, these sticks appear to have 
been used principally in dressing the hair.^ On the mirror repro- 
duced above (Fig. 12) the crouching figure admiring her fresh 
coiffure still holds her stick in her hand. The ointment vase 
is suspended. These sticks were doubtless used not only to 
apply pomade to the hair, but at the same time to separate and 
arrange the locks, to form the wonderful rolls or puffs, for example, 
of which the Etruscans were so fond.^ 

Since so many mirror scenes which have nothing to do with 
the toilet represent women provided with a stick and an alabas- 
tron, it looks very much as though the coiffure of Etruscan ladies 
was rather an unstable, temporary affair, to repair which at any 
time or place was in complete accordance with society etiquette.^ 

1 Cf. for example, Gerhard, op. cit. I, pi. 213; IV, 318i, V, 102, and the cista 
referred to in Bull. Inst. 1865, p. 56, all representing this manner of employ- 
ment. The mirror, V, 22, shows a hair-dressing scene in which one of the 
attendants, with a stick in one hand and an alabastron in the other, is awaiting 
her turn. 

2 This use gave these sticks the name discerniculum or acus discriminalis 
among the Romans (Daremb. et Sag!., s.v. 'Acus' p. 63 and references in 
note 32). Roman women apparently extended this use of the discerniculum. 
Cf . Juvenal, Sat. II, vss. 93-95. Possibly the stick is employed on the mirror, 
Gerhard, IV, pi. 319, to apply unguent to Venus' face, but more probably it 
has just been used on her hair. 

3 A most interesting scene in this regard occurs on a late South Italian vase 
published in Conestabile, Pitture Murali a Fresco e Suppellettili Etr. scop, presso 
Orvieto, p. 161, on which an Eros with alabastron and stick is busy ''touching 
up" the hair of a maenad while Bacchus caresses her on his knee. Equally 
interesting is the mirror, Gerhard, op. cit. I, 82, where a winged goddess with 
stick and alabastron arranges Zeus' hair in a scene representing the birth of 
Bacchus. Apparently vanity was not confined to women in those days. 
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The hole through* the top of our sticks is doubtless for the in- 
sertion of a string. Nothing of the kind appears in the illustra- 
tions above noted, but the same is true of the alabastra, which 
we know were regularly suspended, and it is most unlikely that 
such apparently indispensable objects could not be hung on the 
wrist. 

I find no published specimens with- which our nicely carved 
sticks can be compared.^ If they are common in collections, no 
one seems to have considered them worthy of special notice. 

3. — A spoon (No. 13.2895) with a heart-shaped bowl has its rectangular 
handle decorated at the top and bottom by horizontal mouldings, and in the 
middle by alternating rows of large and small horn-like projections (Fig. 17). 
It is 13.7 cm. long. The handle is repaired in two places, the tip is missing, 
and the bowl is reattached. 

Spoons substantially like ours of today have been in common 
use since early antiquity,^ and their purpose has naturally never 
varied much. I consider it highly probable that our spoon be- 
longed among the toilet articles designed for mixing liquids or 
paints, although no ancient author appears to have mentioned 
this use of the spoon.^ As today, so in antiquity, spoons were 
made of all sorts of material. Ivory spoons were not rare in 
Egypt, but. in the Greek and Roman periods bronze and silver 
seem to have predominated.^ I find only one Etruscan spoon 
published, a carved bone specimen from Vulci.^ 

4.— -A group of flat ivory fragments (Fig. 18) consists of the following pieces: 
fourteen very narrow strips, seven being intact with both ends mitred; fifteen 
wider strips marked by two longitudinal grooves and presenting two perfora- 
tions, among which three short pieces are mitred at both ends and several frag- 
ments at one end; six fragmentary strips a trifle heavier, with grooves equi- 
distant from the edges; ten strips of varying widths incised with longitudinal 
and cross Hues in which much black paint still remains, for the most part care- 
lessly scratched on the reverse side in hatched or cross-hatched pattern and 
presenting two perforations with stains of oxidization around one of them; 
twelve undecorated pieces which constituted rectangular portions, three of 
which are almost entire; fragments of two thin, undecorated ''X-shaped" 
pieces scratched on the reverse surface with cross-hatching; two disks with 
central portion raised and perforated by holes into which fit two pegs with coni- 

1 The unornamented stick probably served some other purpose. 

2 Cf . C. J. Jackson, 'The Spoon and Its History,' Archaeologia, LIII, pp. 107 ff. 

3 Cf. Not, Scav. XIII, p. 25. 
*Cf. Jackson, op. cit. p. 110. 

^Cf. Jackson, op. ait. p. Ill, fig. 19. 
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Figure 18. — Ivory Fragments from Boxes. 



cal heads indented at the top; a tiny disk in two parts with remains of an iron 
peg in the central perforation and traces of oxidization on one surface; a frag- 
ment of a disk with a considerable portion of an iron peg, including the much 
oxidized head. Parts of two other small disks also remain. 

These fragments presumably constituted the remains of one or 
more boxes. The pieces are for the most part so thin that they 
were doubtless provided with a lining of wood to which they were 
attached by means of glue and pegs. The narrowest strips, of 
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which there were probably twelve, might have formed the border 
for the cover and the upper and lower edges of a square box. The 
pattern on the widest strips is presumably an imitation of ma- 
sonry. Perhaps the ^^X-shaped" fragments were parts of the 
top of a box with circular openings for separate compartments.^ 
The presence of stains on the smallest disks and around the per- 
foration in the widest strip suggests that these disks were attached 
to the box by iron pegs that held the ivory coating to the lining. 




Figure 19. — Ivory Mirror-Handle and Cylinders. 



The scratched hatching on the reverse side of a number of the 
pieces was presumably designed to afford a more adhesive sur- 
face for the glue. 

5. — A hollow mirror handle (No. 13.2901), 9.5 cm. long and 4 cm. in diam- 
eter, is encircled by five mouldings (Fig. 19) . A large piece is reattached. A 
small portion is missing and the entire edge at one end slightly damaged. 

This handle presumably belonged to one of the bronze mirrors which the 
tomb contained. 2 

1 Cf. e.g. a cista from Civita Castellana, Cat. Bronzes in Brit. Mus. p. 105, 
fig. 16. 

2 The same sort of handle appears sometimes to have been used on the large 
Etruscan fans. Cf . Mon. Ant. XXIII, col. 632, note 2. 
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6. — ^Each member of a series of hollow cylinders (Fig. 19), ranging from 5.1 
to 3.2 cm. in length, has its wall on one side perforated in two places, and all 
but two are encircled near one end by a group of three incised lines, in many 
of which traces of black paint remain. Two cylinders of the largest size are 
practically intact, four, somewhat smaller, are injured, and fragments of at 
least four others remain. Two, 3.1 cm. long and well preserved, have only 
one lateral perforation. Three, smaller and solid, are provided with terminal 
mortise and tenon so that they fit together into a symmetrical whole with three 
lateral mortise-holes sunk over half-way through, three incised rings between 
each pair of holes, and smoothly polished ends. The entire length is 5.2 cm. 
One fragment, about 1.2 cm. in diameter and encircled by five incised lines, is 
split open, revealing an oxidized iron peg running through it longitudinally. 
A small lateral perforation on each side of the break indicates a repair in 
antiquity. 

The remaining objects of this group may be defined as sections of hollow 
cylinders like those above described, ranging from 2.2 to 1.5 cm. in diameter. 
Each has one lateral perforation. The largest specimens, of which seven either 
entire or fragmentary remain, are 1 cm. high, three are 1.3 cm., and the remain- 
ing, ten entire and at least fourteen in fragments, are 7 to 8 mm. high. 

The purpose of these objects is by no means clear. A few 
ivory cylinders with mortise-holes, and some hollow like ours, 
were found in Ephesus. The latter Hogarth calls " joint-pieces/'^ 
But our cylinders are much more numerous and more homoge- 
neous. It is barely possible that they formed a pair of pipes from 
which the mouth-pieces, perhaps of wood, have disappeared. 
The combined length of the existing fragments approximates 85 
cm., a measurement which would correspond very well to 
two ordinary pipes. ^ But there are a great many more holes 
than could possibly be employed in actual flutes.^ However, 
the argument could readily be offered that the pipes, like so many 
other objects in the tomb, were made only for burial. The com- 
position in segments may be in imitation of the bands that were 
used for closing the holes on flutes in the later stages of their 
development.^ 

As another mere possibility it may be worth while to suggest a 
necklace, in which case the lateral perforations on the cylinders 
would presumably have served for the attachment of pendants 

1 Cf. British Museum Excavations at Ephesus, pi. XXXIX, Nos. 11, 12, 14, 
15; pi. XLI, Nos. 2, 3, 5-15, 17; p. 197. Two bone cylinders similar to two of 
our types were found in Corneto {Mon. Ined. X, pi. X, d, figs. 20, 20a) but 
Helbig makes no suggestion as to their use. 

2 Cf. Harvard Studies, IV, p. 41; J.H.S. XXXIV, p. 91. 

3 Cf. Harv. St. IV, pp. 5 f.; J.H.S. XXXIV, pp. 93 ff. 

4 Cf. Harv. St. IV, pp. 7 f.; J.H.S. XXXIV, pp. 102 f. 
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or for the insertion of ornaments. Neither the length nor the 
weight of a necklace thus composed would constitute ground for 
suspicion, as Etruscan momuments abundantly testify, but I 
know of no representation of a necklace of such a type. 

A third possibility, suggested by Miss Richter, is -that they 
formed part of an ivory staff with a wooden core, to which the 
cylinders were fastened through the holes. No such staves seem 
to have been identified among the contents of Etruscan tombs, 
but there is nothing inherently improbable in their existence. 

V. Glass 

1. — ^A badly damaged alabastron of ^'Phoenician" glass (No. 13.2900), 6 
cm. in length, is decorated with white and yellow on an azure background (Fig. 
8, c). Lines encircle the neck, and the upper half of the body is covered with 
loop pattern. 

The vase represents a well known type which, originating in 
Egypt as an imitation of vases made for daily use of alabaster 
or clay, spread over the entire ancient world and finally became 
a great favorite as a burial gift.^ 

2. — Twenty hemispherical objects of glass vary from 10 to 12.5 mm. in 
diameter. One is the color of amethyst and translucent, four are colorless 
and transparent, four solid black, five sea-green and transparent, six indigo 
blue and transparent. All have patches of iridescent patina. None bear 
any trace of paste or glue.^ One is broken. 

These objects, which are found in all parts of the ancient world, 
were doubtless used in some capacity, probably as counters, in 
some game played with dice. I find no definite record of their 
occurrence in a tomb where there were no dice,^ nor, on the other 
hand, do I know of any certain instance of dice being found 
without either these tiny hemispheres or similar objects of irregu- 
lar form.^ They seem to occur in all quantities, but they are so 
easily lost that an entire set is doubtless rarely preserved.^ The 
material is usually glass or paste. 

1 Cf. Kisa, Das Glas im Altertume, II, pp. 401 ff. 

2 Cf. Eisen in AJ.A. XVI, p. 303. 

3Cf. e.g. Zannoni, op. cit. pis. XXXIV, figs. 11, 7; L, 26-7, 28-30, 7; CVI, 
5-7, 2-^, p. 372; pi. CXIV, 7. Not. Scav. 1899, p. 163, figs. 13a, 13. Mon. 
Ant. IX, pi. XI, 5, 4. A statement made by Kisa (op. cit. I, p. 142) seems to 
imply, however, that this rule is not invariable. He calls them Spielsteine. 

4 Cf. e.g. Zannoni, op. cit. pis. XIII, figs. 9-10, 19-40; XXXXIV, 5, p. 174; 
LI, 14-15, 7-13, p. 225; LXIII, 13, 14-17, p. 247; CXXXVI, 5; p. 397. Rom, 
Mitt., I, p. 221. 

^ The tombs cited above contained from one to twenty-four. 
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VI. Bronze 

1. — Six bronze mirrors, all badly corroded and most of them broken, range 
from 18 to 7 cm. in diameter. Only three preserve traces of engraving. On the 
largest a scene with four figures, of which only one, an old man at the left par- 
tially draped and leaning on a staff, is clearly distinguishable, may be com- 
pared in style and composition with Gerhard, op. cit. IV, pi. 374. Two mirrors- 
present a winged Lasa, one nearly effaced, the other in the very common third 
century form represented by the mirrors in Gerhard, op. ciL pis. 31 ff. 

A quantity of fragments of bronze plate are presumably the remains of other 
mirrors. 

2. — Six bronze nails, more or less bent and broken, have round, convex 
heads 1.6 cm. in diameter. 

3. — Several pieces of bent bronze wire, four of them 15 to 20 cm. long, are 
possibly, as suggested by Mr. Caskey, the remains of a wreath, although no 
leaves are preserved. 

VII. Lead 

A number of lead fragments seem to be parts of a vase with a small, flaring; 
mouth. A small lead vase was found in the same tomb with the bronze, 
cauldron-shaped vase from Perugia mentioned above. Cf. Not. Scav. 1900,. 
pp. 556 ff., fig. 7. 

L. G. Eldridge. 

Cambringe, Mass. 
September, 1917. 



